“HURRICANE HAZEL - REVISITED” 


Presented by The Weston Historical Society — September, 2015 
In cooperation with Heritage Toronto 
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Humber River Facts 
The Humber River watershed is the 
largest of nine watersheds in the Greater Toronto 
Area covering 911 sq. km (352 sq. miles). It has a 93 km 
(58 mile) course. \ 
The Humber River is a steep river that experiences a drop of 366m \ 
(7 times higher than Niagara Falls) from its beginning down to Lake ` 
Ontario. It drops 4.8 m (16 ft) through the Weston area. Shaped y 
like a giat funnel with many creeks coming together at Woodbridge, a 
it lies in a deep trench that can be as narrow as the river or with ie ow ae 
flooddplains as wide as 122 m and several km long. Its banks wey ae Y ONTARIO 
range from 7.5 m (25 ft) to 15 m (50 ft) high. : 

It was declared a Canadian Heritage River in 1999 by the Federal 

Government. 
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On October 15, 1954 Weston and 
all of southern Ontario received a 
wakeup call in the howling winds 
and torrential flooding caused by 
Hurricane Hazel. In addition to all 
the lives lost and damage done it 
changed people’s thinking about 
conservation, urban planning and 
meteorology. 


WHY THE SENSE OF SHOCK? 
Comments have been made over 
the years about people not leaving 
their homes, no warnings being 
given by news media and the 
prevailing ignorance when it came 
to hurricanes. 


METEOROLOGY OF THE DAY 


The Dominion Weather Office 
(DWO) at Malton (now Pearson 
Airport) was the source for all 
things meteorological. 

They had hurricane hunters, 
weather balloons and weather 
stations. But without computers all 
computations and calculations 
were done by hand. Data was 
collected every 12 hours by a slow 
teletype machine, then plotted onto 
large scale maps, then analyzed 
and interpreted by a team of 
meteorologists. Forecasting was 
done with information that was 12 — 
14 hours old. 

There were no Classification scales, 


no weather warnings or watches. They had 
Special Weather Bulletins but no standard 
rule for releasing one or what it should say. 
There was no explanation of what large 
amounts of wind and rain could do. 


NEWS MEDIA OF 1954 

Before the internet or social media the few 
weather forecasts that were available came 
from newspapers, radio and TV. All of 
these relied on the information coming from 
the Weather Office. 

Not everyone had a TV. There were no 
satellite images, no Weather Network or 
weather radar to explain what was going 
on, no opportunity to break into a broadcast 
and warn people. These three media took 
the information received put it into their own 
words and urgency and accuracy inevitably 
got lost. The best advice the newspapers 
had was “Hang on to your hat.” 


OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES 


It had never been necessary to create any 
type of flood control system on the Humber 
since it was known the river could naturally 
take up to 63 cubic metres (2,230 cubic ft.) 
of water per second. 

There were no emergency plans or civil 
defense organizations trained to handle 
such a situation because it hadn’t been 
needed. 


Many people living on the floodplains of the 
Humber River had been there all their lives, 
with no real problems. 


OCTOBER 1954 


More than a month and half’s worth of rain 
had fallen in the 16 days before Hazel. The 
clay base soil of the Humber valley could 
not hold any more. Creeks and rivers 
feeding into the Humber River were already 
flowing briskly. 


THE COMING OF HAZEL 
Oct. 5 — Spotted in the Caribbean Sea, first 
as a tropical storm, then as a hurricane. 
Oct. 10 — Slowed down and abruptly turned 
north. 
Oct. 12 — Crossed over Haiti, killing more 
than 400 people. 
Oct. 13 — Turned northwest to the U.S. 
coast. On page 32 of the Globe & Mail: 
“Hazel Lashes Coast of Haiti” 
Oct. 14 — Winds accelerated to 240 kmph 
(150 mph). The DWO said it would reach 
the east end of Lake Ontario if the 
Allegheny Mountains didn’t stop it. Their 
forecast said strong winds and heavy 
precipitation. Only the Toronto Star, on 
page 1, reported anything on Hazel. 
Oct. 15, 10:00 a.m. -— DWO’s Special 
Weather Bulletin said winds would increase 
to 40 mph with the heaviest rain ever. 


Oct. 15, 11:00 to noon — Hurricane Hazel 
made landfall in South Carolina. DWO’s 
next bulletin said they felt it would die out. 
Oct. 15, 4:30 to 6:30 p.m. — Remnants of 
Hurricane Hazel arrived south of the Great 
Lakes and merged with a trough of cold air, 
becoming extratropical (Hazel Il). Then it 
hit a ridge of warm air coming from the east 
and stalled, dropping all of its moisture at 
once. All three newspapers carried the 
story on the front page. 

Oct. 15, 7:00 p.m. — Hazel Il had pushed 
the cold front to the west of the Humber 
River. 

Oct. 15, 9:30 p.m. — DWO issued its final 
ONLY ALLEGHENIES SEEN forecast that basically 
KEEPING HAZEL OFF CITY repeated what the 
LO ues ges © earlier ones had said. 
al Oct. 15, 11:00 p.m. — 
The eye of the storm 
passed directly over 
Toronto and Weston. 
Oct. 15, Midnight — 
Most of the rain had 
fallen with winds 
dying down. 

Oct. 16 — Hazel Il 
moved on to northern 
Ontario. 
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THEN CAME THE FLOOD 

The rain had been falling heavily. Water 
had been collecting in the underpasses. 
People coming home from work stepped off 
the bus in ankle deep water. Highways 
began to suffer washouts and creeks were 
forming where they never had been before. 
Woodbridge was the first community on the 
Humber to be hit with the floodwaters from 
Hazel. Millions of tons of water crashed 
down on a trailer camp. This water headed 
south to Weston as a violent juggernaut 
indiscriminately destroying everything in its 
path. 


THE FIRST STOP OF THE WALK HAS TO BE 
REACHED BY VEHICLE OR TRANSIT. MAKE 
YOUR WAY WEST ON DEE AVENUE UNTIL YOU 
REACH THE PARK 


1. CRAWFORD-JONES MEMORIAL PARK 
Fairglen Crescent, Maple Bush and Dee 
Avenues were pleasant streets that ended in 
the “flats”, the flood plain about 50 feet lower 
than the rest of the streets. There were 
about 15 houses, most built before the 
depression; few, if any, had basements. 
Carrying all kinds of debris, the river forced 
houses off their foundations, pushing them 
along to hit other houses still standing, to 
simply fall apart, or to cause future trouble 
downstream. 

The hour was not late, so most people were 
still awake and had a chance to climb to their 
roofs or porches. 


A local contractor, Herb Jones, and an off- 
duty police officer, Jim Crawford, used 
Herb’s 14 ft. boat to rescue as many as 50 
people. 

“We made our way out into the tumultuous 
waves and currents of the river. Jones soon 
impressed me with his expertise in handling 
his boat as we manoeuvered between 
houses, picking trapped tenants from roof 
tops, from porches, from garage roofs, and 


some who had even slid down the sides of 
their houses on sheets from bedroom 
windows and into our boat.” 


Unsung Heroes, Two Men Saved 50 From Death in Humber Flood 


t În the flood P.C. Jim Crawford shawn with hie wile 
shed away ten homes on Fairglen Cres, Weston. Resid 
torb ont yesterday told of their herdinm at the rehabilitim 


WALK SOUTH ON THE PATH UNTIL YOU 
REACH FAIRGLEN. LOOKING SOUTH YOU 
WILL SEE THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY 
BRIDGE 


The CNR bridge, designed and built in 1856 
was one of the highest and longest bridges 
on the Grand Trunk Railway system. There 
was no harm done here as the water and 


debris could easily get by. 
DRIVE, WALK OR BUS TO ST. PHILLIP’S 


BRIDGE, JUST WEST OF THE CORNER OF ST. 
PHILLIP’S ROAD AND WESTON ROAD 


2. ST. PHILLIP’S BRIDGE 
Built in 1910 St. Phillip’s bridge was the 
longest concrete arch bridge in Canada at 
that time. With a span of 118.5 feet (86 m), 
it was held in place by the abutments 
buried deep in the steep banks on either 
side of the valley. 


When the mass of debris hit the bridge it 
acted like a dam, causing the water to rise 
very quickly. This undermined and washed 
away the approach and the abutment on 
the Etobicoke side. The bridge itself held 
firm. 


DESCEND THE STAIRS AND FOLLOW THE 
PATH FOR 1 KM TO THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE 
LAWRENCE AVE. WEST BRIDGE 


3. LAWRENCE AVE. WEST BRIDGE 
This bridge had been built in 1940 to 
replace the old iron bridge at a cost of 
$70,000. Again the bridge held while the 
abutment and the approach did not. Buried 
under this bridge was Weston’s main 
telephone cable. It was severed during the 
storm, and as a result, many of those on 
the “Cherry” exchange in Weston were 
without phone service. 


Due to the vigilance of the Weston Police 
Department, both of these bridges were 
closed just in time with no loss of life. The 
collapse of these structures broke vital 
traffic links between Weston and Etobicoke. 


WALK A LITTLE FARTHER SOUTH AND THEN 
LEAVE THE PATH FOR THE PARKING LOT TO 
THE ARENA 


4. LIONS PARK, ARENA 

November 25, 1949 the Weston Lions 
celebrated the opening of the new arena 
after a great deal of fundraising, including a 
lucky draw for a $10,000 bungalow. 
Just five years later Hurricane Hazel 
swamped this new facility with 5 feet of 
water. The next morning when the building 
was assessed for damage, mud and silt 
covered everything up to the high water 
mark. The building remained sound. 


Oia Openings. Salvage : and 
repair work started 
WESTON ARENA immediately. 


amena taut reoat 


Within two days 
the building had 


Friday, Nov. 25th, 7.30 P.M. 


DOUBLE HEADER JUNIOR B SERIES been thoroug h ly 
EEAS cleaned and the 
p electrical 


Weston Silver Band In Attendance 


equipment was in 
the process of 
being overhauled. 
A week after the 
flood, the arena was in full operation. 


RETURN TO THE PATH AND WALK SOUTH, A 
BIT PAST THE TENNIS COURTS 


5. LIONS PARK, PLAYING FIELD & 
TENNIS COURTS 

South of the arena sat the tennis courts 
and club rooms. There were also the 
lacrosse box, dressing rooms and bleacher 
seats. All of these plus six acres of seeded 
playing field were wiped out. 
When the water receded, covering the 
playing field and parking lot was a deposit 
of limestone, shale, mud and debris from 2 
to 4 feet deep. Two motor cars, a truck and 
tanker-trailer had been deposited in the 
centre of the playing field and the parking 
lot. 
The automobiles left behind were an 
example of how fast and powerful the river 
really was. With everyday objects turned 
into lethal missiles, rescue attempts were 
thwarted time and time again. Police, 
volunteer firemen and everyday citizens 
would be close enough to hear and see the 
people in distress but sometimes there was 
nothing to be done. Even when the right 
equipment did arrive, rescue attempts were 
incredibly dangerous. “Members of the fire 
department tried using a boat with a rope 
tied to it. They were almost swamped when 
the rope extended to its maximum length.” 


Would-be rescuers turned into almost 
victims, and in the worst cases, actual 
ones. 

Law enforcement also had to deal with 
terrified survivors, stubborn motorists 
insisting on driving across the bridges and 
worried family members unable to find their 
loved ones. 


CONTINUE ON THE PATH AND WALK SOUTH 
TO THE BALL DIAMOND 


6. WESTON SEWAGE PLANT 
Weston’s sewage plant was a combined 
system catching sewage from the homes 
and any storm water that happened to fall. 
The large cement tanks with their massive 
skimming arms did not suffer much damage, 
as they would be designed to be under 
water, plus the heavy flow of the river would 
have been on the west bank. But lying 
exposed in the sedimentation tanks or the 
vast drying beds, all the sewage, waste and 
garbage would be swept down the river 
along with all the other debris. 

To add insult to injury, the town dump was 
just south of the sewage plant and was 
equally submerged. 
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CONTINUE ON THE PATH TO JUST BEFORE 
THE FOOTBRIDGE 


(Note: this picture is of the condemned bridge) 


7. SWING BRIDGE 

There had been a swing bridge in this area 
since 1912. Ironically, over the years the 
bridge had been replaced due to flooding. 
Built to allow homeowners who lived across 
the river access to Weston and its amenities, 
it had just been rebuilt in 1950 to replace the 
condemned one that had been there since 
1940. It didnt really swing but was “of a 
cable type similar to the old one, but was 
more rigid in character and wider, allowing 
easier passage”. Weston Council did not 
want to pay for the bridge, but after some 
consideration, they gave $3,600 of the total 
cost of $14,395, as it was felt the “town 
should not ignore the Etobicoke need and 
should adopt a good neighbour policy.” 


Point of Interest: Note the memorials 
painted on the abutments of the former 
swing bridge. 


WALK OVER THE BRIDGE UNTIL YOU ARE IN 
RAYMORE PARK 


8. RAYMORE DRIVE 
Raymore Drive was a quiet little residential 
street nestled on the flatlands and 
sheltered by a gentle bend in the Humber 
River. Boasting its own beach it curved 
right around the bend with Gilhaven 


Avenue acting as a radius. 

The little one- and two-storey cottage-like 
houses were comfortable, save for that 
pesky spring flooding, and well taken care 
of. 

Some people had lived there more than fifty 
years so when it was suggested on Friday 
night that residents seek higher ground or 
go to the Army-Navy Club on Kingdom 
Street only a few heeded the advice. 

When the power failed around 10:30 p.m. 
most people who had TVs turned them off 
and went to bed, ignorant of the houses 
floating down the river that had smashed 
into the swing bridge putting it under severe 
strain. Debris continued to pile up against 
the wire ropes. 

David Phillips recounted his amazement 
when he saw the westerly abutment of the 
bridge tear loose, while the easterly 
abutment stayed firm. The wire ropes 
which supported the platform of the bridge 
itself also held, allowing the current to 
swing the bridge in a slight arc before it 
stopped in such a way that all the debris 
coming down the river built up against the 
wire ropes still connecting the westerly and 
easterly abutments. The normal flow of 
water was stopped — and the river was 
diverted in a tidal wave right across the 
floodplain that was Raymore Drive. 


“The homes were literally lifted off their 
foundations and swept away. You could 
hear the people screaming. Many of them 
were standing on their roofs. In many 
cases the screaming just stopped; the 
homes just disintegrated, and that was the 
end of it.” 


CONTINUE SOUTH ON THE PATH UNTIL YOU 
SEE A NOTICEABLE TRAIL ON YOUR LEFT. 
FOLLOW THIS TRAIL (Proceed at your own risk) 
DOWN TO THE RIVER. 


9. RAYMORE REMNANTS 
The next morning twelve hundred feet of 
Raymore Drive and Gilhaven Avenue had 
been swept away. Fourteen houses were 
no longer there and 36 people were gone. 
The street was left a sopping mess strewn 
with rocks, boulders and debris. 


The only traces of the people and houses 
today are ornamental cherry and crab 
apple trees and lilac bushes thought to be 


planted by the homeowners. Bleeding 
heart, roses and day lilies have been found 
growing in the park quite possibly planted 
in someone’s front flower bed. Cement 
paving stones and a depression marking 
what could have been a basement are sad 
reminders of a once loved neighborhood. 


RETURN TO THE TRAIL AND FOLLOW 
RAYMORE DRIVE UP THE HILL TO THE 
CORNER OF TILDEN CRESCENT, LOOKING 
OVER THE HUMBER RIVER 


10. AFTERMATH 

Over 200 volunteers probed the wreckage 
for bodies for up to a week after the storm. 
They patrolled and searched the river 
banks, sometimes with their bare hands. 
Boy Scouts were also sent to help. 
Volunteers manned temporary phone lines 
to let people know the status of their loved 
ones. Bill Bursell from Weston operated 
the short wave radio station that connected 
the Salvation Army with isolated areas. 
Clothing was accepted at four centres in 
Weston - the fire hall, legion hall, town hall 
and the Salvation Army, then immediately 
taken to areas where it was needed. 


Load Relief Supplies At V Weston = Hall 


The Weston Town Hall was used as a 
registration office for survivors, a depot for 
donated items and a depository for 
donations to the Ontario Hurricane Relief 
Fund. Everyone from parishioners to 
business men to Junior Red Cross 
members donated. Lists of who gave what 
were pages long in the local newspaper. 


THEY TOOK TIME TO MOURN 


Mass Funerals 
Held Yesterday 
At Weston 


“Weston people, mindful of their loss, 
paused in their daily business and, 
bareheaded, lined the funeral route 
when nine of the flood victims, were 
taken from Ward Funeral Home to 
various churches and then moved 
slowly to the cemeteries.” 

-The Telegram, Oct. 20, 1954 


On Oct. 22 the army was sent into the 
Humber Valley with bulldozers and 
flamethrowers to burn out the mess, as 800 
militia soldiers still searched for 16 missing 
persons. 

Rebuilding started almost immediately with 
the Lawrence Ave bridge being temporarily 
opened on Oct. 25. St. Phillips would be 
opened too but with a very large crack in it 
that was unnerving but safe. 

Hurricane Hazel caused a huge housing 
shortage with as many as 4,000 homes 
destroyed or impossibly damaged. 


CONTINUE UP RAYMORE DRIVE. STOP AT 
THE CORNER OF WATERTON ROAD, LOOKING 
OVER THE HUMBER RIVER. 


11. HAZEL’S LEGACY 
Hurricane Hazel changed the thinking 
about conservation in south-central 
Ontario. People realized that trees absorb 
water, while pavement does not. Hazel 
brought a regional approach to flood control 
and water management in Ontario. In 1957 
four existing conservation authorities 
amalgamated into the Toronto and Region 
Conservation Authority (TRCA). Its 
mandate was watershed management and 
sustainability practices. Three hundred and 
twenty-six square miles of parkland were 
created over the Toronto area, putting a 
stop to development on floodplains. Four 
dams were built on the Humber. 

A flood forecasting and warning system 
which monitors watershed conditions was 
instigated. 

With the advent of computers and 
technology meteorology has established 
standards for weather bulletins, watches, 
warnings and advisories. All have enough 
lead time and the ability to warn people far 
in advance. 

Environment Canada was created in 1971 
and has since retired the name Hazel. 


PROCEED ALONG WATERTON ROAD UNTIL 
YOU REACH KINGDOM STREET 


Point of Interest: As you come to the 
intersection of Kingdom & Waterton, note 
the Army-Navy Club to your left on the 
south side of Kingdom. This was a 
recreational focus of the community. Built 
high on the hill, this became a temporary 
morgue during the storm. 


PROCEED WEST ON KINGDOM STREET TO 
SCARLETT ROAD AND THE FORMER ST. 
MATTHIAS CHURCH 


12. ST. MATTHIAS 
Built in 1895, St. Matthias Church was 
moved to its present location in 1922. It 
was a mission church of St. Philips 
Anglican Church of Etobicoke. 
“Tragedy has struck my parish. Many 
dead, others lost their homes. Please pray 
and appeal for assistance.” So went the 
telegram that Rev. Paul Glover, deacon of 
St. Matthias, sent to his father. About one- 
third of his congregation was lost that 
terrible night. 
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All day Saturday and Sunday, those in the 
area who were not struck down by the 
tragedy supplied coffee and sandwiches to 
those who searched for bodies. Meals, 
clothing and temporary housing were 
arranged for those whose homes had been 
swept away. 

Neighboring housewives attended in shifts. 
“Donated clothing and blankets were piled 
on the pews until the pile reached almost to 
the ceiling, were distributed, and more 
came in to replace them.” 

The tiny church was designated under the 
Ontario Heritage Act in 2003 with specific 
reference to the significant contribution of 
the church and parishioners during 
Hurricane Hazel and the days immediately 
following. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS 
Tropical cyclone — the name given to the 
three types of storms that start a hurricane. 
They are tropical depression, tropical storm 
and hurricane. 


Hurricane — an almost circular storm of 
extremely low pressure and high winds that 
spiral inward, with very heavy rainfall. They 
must originate over ocean water that is at 
least 26.5°C as they draw their energy from 
the warm water. When wind speeds reach 
118 km/hr (73 m/hr.) an eye develops near 
the centre of the storm. Hurricanes 
generally dissipate when they pass over 
cooler waters or make landfall. 


Extratropical_ cyclone — a cyclone that 
Originates in northern latitudes and has cold 


air at its core. It derives its energy from the 
imbalance that takes place when cold and 
warm air come together. These storms are 
a great forecasting challenge, even today, 
as they change structure, size and 
intensity. 
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Hazel By the Numbers 

Hurricane Hazel dropped 18 cm (8 inches) of rain in 24 hours. Since 2.5 
cm (1 inch) of rainfall drops 64.4 million litres (almost 17.5 million gal- 
lons) of water on 2.6 sq. km (1 sq. mile) of ground, then 423 billion litres 
(49 billion gallons) poured down on the Humber watershed alone. That 
totalled up to 423 million metric tons (196 million tons) of water. The 
river rose 6 metres (30 ft) and ran 4 times as fast as it usually did. 
Hurricane Hazel had winds up to 110 kmph (72 mph) when it hit Lake 
Ontario, with gusts up to 249 kmph (155 mph) and waves as high as 6 
metres (20 ft). 

It killed 81 people in Ontario and caused over $100 million (worth $900 
million in 2015) in damages. 
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